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THE NEW HISTORY 


We have now a new perspective in history. In our textbooks, however, a 
great part of the space is still given to moss-grown topics that have lost their sig- 
nificance and their relationship to the America of today, while the more vital 
topics of surpassing interest are treated meagerly and grudgingly. In no other 


subject are new textbooks so much needed. 


The History of the American 
People 


By Charles A. Beard and William C. Bagley 
(Published!May"1, 1918) 

Here is a new book for grammar grades or junior high schools that presents 
the real history of the American peopie—the story of the plain people, not of 
politicians and warriors alone. It gives vivid pictures of the great western move- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, the invasion of European immigrants, and the 
swelling tide of democracy in industry and government—the really great move- 


ments in American history. The Great War, too, is treated fully and clearly. 


Democratic Pedagogy 


Just as the history of the plain people is fully and vividly told, and the main 
currents in American history are traced without the usual digression and con- 
fusion, so the pedagogy of the book is aimed directly at the building of intelligent 
citizenship. The day of Prussian “ goose-step” pedagogy is passing. The boys 
and girls must be taught to know the relation of the past to our present problems, 
to realize that democracy is a growth, and to think about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. In this history self-activity is stimulated, real think- 


ing is encouraged, while the right sort of background for the first time is furnished. 


A Texthook That Sets a New Standard 
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rHE WAR AND UNIVERSITY REFORM 


OvursipE of the army the most necessary, 
st effeient, the most powerful organ 
it world is organized education 
s required this war to arouse the 1 
) ‘Ons musness ¢ this Tact But 
war has also compelled the edueational 
S the nation yal tio t 
21) } i 0 oO! em lent a 1 0 
organization and of cooperation for 
lL efheieney The war is d nding 
wation definite, tangible and practical 
ts. The schools have responded wit! 


rv and passionate enthusiasm unex 
by the general public. However 
‘ightness of our present success must 


( S wena 


st dreadful things in the world, have 


vs been beneficial and constructive 


. element of truth in all things err 
s, he might have added with equal cer 
ntv that there 1s something rood in all 


will have many good effects upon the 


rsities of our land I wish to eall 


ir attention to some changes that have 
een produced by the war. to some that 


will become definite reforms and then to 
rophesy others that must follow if the re 
mption of our universities is to be in any 
se comparable to the profound and per 
nent changes in our social, political and 
onomie order. 
Few governments have ever experienced 


S ha fundamental and far-re whing trans 


ition in the short space of a few 
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Such courses must not stop with 


a slight Pamiidarity With these sciences. 


They must aim definitely at national serv- 


ice and at practical air and water naviga 


a quarter of a century, 
these infant sciences will develop such 


complexity as now batile the 


imagination, Iligher education must an- 


vreat prob 


War and of anv suc 


esstul pre- 
the 


vention of such a world calamity in 


future ome even more 


sociology must he 


fundamental than Universal bio 


It Is, 


logical sociology, founded on anthropology, 


ethnology and psychology, must become the 


common knowedge of the people. This can 


he accomplished by enlarging these subjects 


in our universities and by college extension 


work which will furnish simplified know!] 
edge in these lines to all the people. Only 
Dy ti devel pment of sur h a sociolog ! 

msclousness will we arrive at any reason 


thle toleration of different governmnts 
religions and customs. This alone ean give 
us that pure demoeratic spirit that must 
save world We must look to the 


proper kind of university democracy for 


these h 
These 


vh ideals founded upon scholarship. 


d hopes tor humanity must 


de ils il 


be dissem nated by organized college de 


Schwab. Kord and reat 


tel] 


war will end the aristocracy 


mocracy other 


masters of public life and finance are 


ing us that the 


of wealth. The war must likewise end a 


eertain form of university camoutlage, 


bigotry and ar An aristocracy of 


istoeraeyv. 


mind is as fatal as an aristocracy of wealth, 


for it will soon mean both. We must have 


a de noceracy ot sympathetic helpfulness 


that enables each citizen to rise above blind 


conformity to something, he knows not 


what. 
6. These additions and extensions, with 


others that will doubtless come, eall for 
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greater freedom at 


vidual needs in our university courses 
foresee the complete collapse of our tir 
honored college course. 

7. There exists a certain kind of erit 


ion and univ rsity standardization 


must be banished from among us. It is 
necessary that every university should | 


everything that every other similar inst 


tion has, or be diseredited. If nat 


service is to be the chief aim of h 


cation, then 


uniformity in univers 


COUrSseS 18 a ridiculous mIsco} 


(* pti ym. ( 
ful surveys as to the demands of the nat 


must be made, and then there must 


some sensible gentlemen’s agreement e 


cerning the supplying of these needs. T 


educational as well as the economie wor 


must have due respect for the law of su; 


ply and demand. Sympathetic hel 


and cooperation must take the place of nar 
row-minded criticism. 

8. We must assume a different kind 
relation to foreign universities, espe 


countries with whieh we are ot] 


? , 
1th host 


wise bound. ‘The eore of a 


} ) 
SO @LOsSeL\ 


y } 


ious pro-Germanism in this country w 


mainly due to the relation of Germar 


ence and German universities to Amer 
universities during the past quarter 
hlisl 


eentury or more. Let us establish a 


operative relation with the universities 
our allies. Let us lend to and borrow fr 


each other. Let us begin now to forge 


chains that shall bind us after the comm 


interest of war has passed. This assoc 


should not adjourn without appoint 


tion 
ing a committee with means and power 


formulate plans for future action. 


9. If the national government does 


establish a dozen or more universit 


baeked by the most liberal appropriations 
from Congress, then the national gover 


ment should establish a large number 
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TEACHING BUSINESS CORRESPOND 
ENCE! 


» story of salesmanship 


beginning? A good deal of our 
work is related to salesmanship, and the 
story will have more than one application, 
I promise you. A manufacturer of my ae- 
quaintanee, at the outbreak of war, found 
his plant in an unusually fortunate condi- 
tion, and was able to inerease his opera- 
tions and in addition to take care of the ex- 
traordinary government demands in better 
shape than the majority of his competitors. 
One of the chief reasons for this fortunate 
condition was that he had invented and in- 
stalled a machine that helped him to find 
out the time spent on the job, in other 
words, to determine accurately the cost of 
his manufacturing operations. I am _ not 
sure whether you know it or not, but Mr. 
Hurley when he was chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, asserted that over 
ninety per cent. of manufacturers did not 
them to 


costing 


much it 
That means that these chairs 


know how was 
manufaeture. 
and desks and electric lighting equipment 
that 


to-day, and these clothes and shoes that we 


and building materials surround us 
wear, are very possibly made by manufae- 
turers who have priced them merely by 
estimating the cost, or by adopting the 
prices of competitors, or by faulty systems 
of eost keeping. 

The manufacturer of whom I speak, how- 
ever, had aecurate data and had in eon- 
sequence systematized his plant to avoid 
waste, so that he was enabled to perform 
the maximum service for our government 
He attributed 


situation in large part to the mechanical 


in its hour of need. this 
device I have spoken of. 
Now it happens that, although he has 


Schoolmasters’ 


Michi- 


before the 
Ann 


1 An 
Club, Commercial Section, at 
gan, March 28, 1918, 


address given 


Arbor, 
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this cost- 


market 


tried for some time to 
finding machine, he did not succeed until 
the sales manager and the sales force 


learned to coneentrate the minds of the 
prospective customers upon what this ma 
chine would do for them rather than upon 
its mechanical perfection. The sales force 
was under strict orders, for instance, not 
to take the mechanism out of its case until 
the sale had been made, for the customer's 
concentrated 


would be so upon 


that 


mind 
springs and gears and mechanism, 
while he might admire this perfection, he 
would lose sight of the thing he wanted to 
buy; namely, the ability to conduct a sue 
cessful manufacturing business. You may 
remember that Dr. Samuel Johnson under 
Whe 
he was helping in the anetion of the brew 
ery business of his friend Mr. Thrale, 


exclaimed. ‘“We are not here to d spose of 


stood this principle of salesmanship. 


a parcel of vats and casks, but to dispos¢ 
of the possibility of growing rich beyond 
the fondest dreams of avarice.’’ 

Dealing with this much controverted sul 
ject of teaching business correspondence, I 
might with greater safety, like the sales 
men of mv friend the manufacturer, con 
fine myself to-day to talking merely of re 
sults, and of the direct means of obtaining 
results. We are interested in the way of 
running a ¢lass in this subject successfully 
in the technique of teaching, but if you 
will bear with me, I want also to take the 
machine out of the box and to show you by 
what principles the inclusion of this sub 
ject in our curriculum is justified, and how 
it relates itself to establish theories both of 
composition teaching and of education. 

Let us raise the question very seriously, 
‘*Is business correspondence a fit subject 
for the curriculum ? 

The natural answer, and perhaps in the 
long run the best answer, is that in a com 
mereial course the student should write on 
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mercial subjects; that if we grant the imount of instructio \ é 


ins oO irre 


ity of the commercial course, it is but tion on their papers, proport 


atural to teach this subject. Our analysis incorrectness thev displaved Bu ere 
however, go deeper than this, as we Was my great discovery, Ss a res 
l se nd s te! ed tl urs 
\ly first assertion is that we are teaching of my composition tt hing ever sim 
position and business : that Is, ith the na ely, that the amount « in , trees 
hnique of writing and subject matter increased as 1 student’s redom in 
\re we teaching composition or **‘gram- reased, An ounce of effort in developing 
mar?’’ That is, are we teaching people t interest was wort] any pounds of labor 
rite or are we teaching correctness 1n_ in correcting manuscripts. Needless to sav. 
sentence eonstruction, vocabul irv, para- interest in the subject matter did not pro 
eraphs, spelling, ete 7 When we ask the | ice results ot correctness 1n writing with 
isiness man what he wants of graduates, out a vigorous ¢ rt being | wesothe 
Says, ‘*RMor heaven’s sake teach them to teacher to connect the two 
spell. And teach them grammar; they Later still. in v vraduate work at ¢ 
n't know any grammar.’’ Now there is lumbia Universit e | had the pri 
indoubtedly a vast need of correctness, lege of being assistant in succession to 


ind this apples to college graduates in) George Rice Carpenter, W m Tenney 
irt, and not only to high school graduates. Brewster and (¢ irles Sears Baldwin 
sut I have never found it possible to teach came in contact with t n strea 


rrectness 1n a vacuum. It can be taught, reform In composition tea ne and learns 


| believe, only by arousing the student’s* to study more carefully the psychology 
nterest in what he is writing. the writer both trained and untra 


May I remind you that the teaching of ‘‘Give them things to write about that they 
omposition in America has undergone are interested in,’’ said Professor Car 
great development in this direction during ter: and, ‘‘ Nob ly ever learned ft VI 
i generation? When I studied ‘‘rhetoriec”’ unless he was interested in his 
in Amherst College in 1901 and 1902 under What should be the proportio 
John Franklin Genung, we had even as’ the amount of composition teaching and 
freshmen a good deal of book instruction the amount of instruction in correctness 


ind not verv much writing. That was all This is a question of need 





very well for some of us who knew how must make a savage attack 
to write correctly to begin with, but it was ness, must force the students to work lik 
not the best System for the average fresh- slaves if necessar tO root out tT! I 

man. Later when ] taught illiterate boys habits and to. te } t! » Tu | entats ; 
in a large preparatory school, it didn’t But how is this attack to succeed Only 
take me long to discover that a large hy getting t! tremendously interested in 

nount of writing and a small amount of the work they a ¢ This interest 
doctrine was the best prescription, while can not come if students regard their work 
nost of my energy was spent in the first merely as exercises 
place in whipping up their interest in The play spirit, the sj t of v intars 


heir writing to the point where it ceased ictivity, must bye rouse his an 


+ 


0 become a_loathesome drudgery, and rroucht into ’ ' most successfully 


i } 


n the second place in giving them an throug! petitio nd in the «ase of the 
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student |e ne tt rit is means com- ( rsuasion. Fr the d en t 
pet nn h other ( ers of the class,  sophists st took monev for te ne the 
i 0 ompetition with his au- ade COCTES w f persuad ( k il 
alel tne 2 rk pla ( aown to ern Irses 
| ( I Key ft Ihé Whol natter irevu rit on iad re ft 1g 
stud Ss earth ! ‘ i I ) sition nas heen put 1 no TO Vrite } rsulas 
in order to ) lu 1 ¢ l ! in au- nd more ust il es a 1 sueves ys 
lier imulated around it than around ai 
\lv second assert S that the form ol ther form of diseours | s is natur 
HH POS hin wW ! merelal students for lara part of our nd most « ! 
uld e trained is DUSINesS Letters, the SO i] ] é S sp nt in persuas ? ? try ng 
l Vel iorm ol is ss posi on, tne To vet otner 1 ople yd somethir y TO? is 
Das ill othe ris oO IS ess colMpo- r tO like us wel] er 19 to tole) 1% 1s 
sition In discussing reas vy the busl- Nearly all that we learn about how to a 
ness lett s suitable for work in comp ilong with other people. or th ne al 
sition isses, let us relate it first to e Lact living 1 Societv. whi ( juire throug 
that students like to make I vs, nd rye nt ind « . IS | SUASIOI | 
second, to the t that the isiness letter emphasis on teaching persuasion does 1 
S persuasion f course, diminish the valu the est 
' Students like to n } Things W ! | ontent in edu ition rt r not 
tudied ! l tran or jl ols ( 5 ersuasive as beaut 
I made joints and found it very dull. The One reason that persuas s so te 
modern student « l training earns ah] IS T if T dep ! ls reve ly y? rral 
to ke s na that can be sat el t is of vust ort } 
us troub occurs With composition first. second and third. For example, ft] 
methods, it is probably be iuse the compo- ne rule which students in courses in argu 
sitions produced are like nothing on sea mentation and debate always leap at 
or land The student feels that he has which throws a flood of light on their writ 
poured senerey nto an exercise and Has ne, 1s the one show ne them how to mai 
nothing to show for it when he is through. age an unfriendly audience: ** Agree w 
Do not think J ean we should strive’ them at the beginning. and wherever els 
primarily for finished technique. Finished you ean.’’ 
technique can be acquired only by the The story of salesmanship given at t 
mature and practised writer. We are bheginning of this paper illustrates another 
striving to produce an educated boy or principle that ean be taught. and that adds 
girl, but we must work with and _ not much to the effectiveness of the persuas! 
against the current of the student’s natural compositions written hy our students 
desires Moreover, this is the only way namely, ‘‘ Write from the point of view 
that anybody, mature or immature, ever your iudience : consider their needs and 


learns to write terests rather than your own.”’ 

In the second place, the business letter is Persuasion, in a word. is a form of dis- 
persuasion, and persuasion above all other course splendidly subject to rules. <A little 
forms of discourse can be taught. All the precept will go further toward securing 


art of rhetoric is founded on the teaching — yis 


we results from the majority of stu 
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A weekly journal covering the whole field of 

ication in relation to the problems of American 
Published every Saturday. 

Annual Subscription, $3.00 

Single Numbers, 10 cents 
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SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


A series of volumes for the promotion of scien- 


research and educational progress. 


Volume Il. The Foundations of Science 
By H. Potncar&. Containing the authorized 
English translation by George Bruce Halsted 
of “Science and Hypot! hesis,” ‘‘The Value of 
Science.’ , and ‘Science and Method.” Price 


$3.00 net. 


Volume II. Medical Research and Education 
By Ricwarp Miiits Pearce, Wituam H 
Wetca, C. 8. Minor and other authors. Price 
$3.00 net. 


University Control 
and other authors. 


Volume III. 
By J. McKeen Catre.u 
Price $3.00 net. 
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The first seven volumes of SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY can still be supplied at the regular 
price of $1.50 per volume, and libraries and 
individuals wishing to keep complete sets of 
the journal should obtain these volumes before 
the supply is exhausted. 
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BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Invaluable for instruction and lecture work 
—an ideal projection lantern for class room, 
laboratory or auditorium. 
Models for either lantern 
slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, post cards, 


specimens, etc.) or both. 





Equipped with the new gas- 
filled mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. More complete 
models for microscopical and 
all known forms of optical 


Combined Balopticon 
projection. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government's 
most important military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall expect 
to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than before, when the world is 


again at peace. 








Bausch €7 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors, and other High-Grade Optical Products 











